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A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


DEC, 4, 1904. 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, STRATFORD ON AVON. 


EMEMBER that every person, however 
In all con- 
tentions let peace be your object rather 
than triumph: value triumph only as the means 
of peace. 


low, has rights and feelings. 


SYDNEY SMITH. 


THE UNIVERSAL LOVE. 


Let all men know that all men move 
Under a canopy of love, 

As broad as the blue sky above; 

That doubt and trouble, fear and pain, 
And anguish, all are shadows vain; 
That death itself shall not remain. 


. That weary deserts we may tread, 


s 


A dreary labyrinth we may thread, 
Through dark ways underground be led; 
Yet, if we will our Guide obey, 

The dreariest path, the darkest way, 
Shall issue out in heavenly day! 


And we, on divers shores now cast, 
Shall meet, our perilous voyage past, 
All in our Father’s house at last! 
Let all men count it true that love— 
Blessing, not cursing—rules above, 
And that in it we live and move. 

R. C. TRENCH. 


Action may not always bring happiness; but 
there is no happiness without action. 
BEACONSFIELD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


UP IN THE AIR. 
BY LEE WYNDHAM. 


O doubt you have all been reading with 
much interest the accounts of M. Santos- 
Dumont’s attempts to make the air 

as subject to the will of man as is the other 
element,—the water. Or, if you are too young 
to read papers, you have perhaps heard some 
of the grown-up people in your house say: 
“Um-m! Paris to New York in two days? 
Well, it hasn’t been done yet.” And then, 
if you have looked puzzled, some one has con- 
siderately explained that a clever Frenchman 
has been trying to make an “air ship’’; that 
is, a balloon that can be guided by a rudder, 
as a ship is guided, and not be blown about 
at the pleasure of the winds. 

They may have told you that he is rich as 
well as clever, and thus not obliged to wait, 
as some clever men have had to—as Christopher 
Columbus had to wait—until some rich man 
could be persuaded to give or lend the necessary 
money. And they may have told, these grown- 


~ 


ups, that people are watching eagerly, to know 
how it will end. 

It occurred to me that you might like to . 
know something about the first “air ships’ 
that were made—and about their maker, too. 
Curiously, he was a Frenchman, too. His 
name was Jacques Etienne Montgolfier, but 
he is more generally called Stephen Mont- 
golfier. An elder brother of his, Joseph, was 
an architect. But the brothers were great 
friends, and confided in each other and loved 
to work together. And, when their father 
died, they went together to Annonay, in Ar- 
déche, where Joseph had been born, té conduct 
the paper mill to which they had fallen heirs. 
One of the books they studied together, and 
which inspired them a good deal, was Caven- 
dish’s “Different Kinds of Air.” It was after 
reading it that they conceived the idea of filling 
a bag. with gas that, being lighter than the 
air outside, should float upon it. They made 
their bag of paper (being paper manufacturers 
they thought that there was ‘nothing like 
paper’’!), but the gas escaped. The gas itself 
was made by burning straw and wool. Jo- 
seph thought that such a gas, being heated, 
would have of itself an upward tendency, and 
that this upward tendency would be increased 
by the earth’s repulsion of the electricity con- 
tained in the gas. 

Stephen’s first success was a small one. He 
made a silk bag (in shape what geometricians 
call a “‘parallelopiped’’), to rise to the roof of 
the room. I have no doubt that, except for 
its shape, the bag looked like one of those beau- 
tiful balls you may have seen in towns, sold at 
the corners of the streets. This was done at 
Avignon. At Annonay greater successes were 
obtained, larger bags made to ascend greater 
altitudes. In 1782, it seemed to them that 
they were making headway. Then came a 
great day. They went to Paris. And there, 
in that beautiful city, in the park at Versailles, 
a large throng of people saw a bag, 35 feet in 
diameter, slowly rise from the earth until it 
hung, 1,500 feet above the heads of the aston- 
ished spectators! 

That was a glorious moment for the brothers 
Montgolfier. They called their balloon a 
““Montgolfiére.” This great day was in August. 
The same month they sent off (and up) a larger 
bag. The brothers were not rich, like M. 
Santos-Dumont; but the French people were 
intensely interested in the experiment, and 
funds were soon forthcoming. This time the 
Montgolfiers called in aid. They gave the con- 
struction of the balloon to two brothers, 
named Robert. These were aided by Professor 
Charles, who used a different gas from that 
employed by Stephen and Joseph. Charles 
preferred hydrogen. A silk globe was made 
72 feet high and 41 in diameter. Over 300,000 
persons watched its ascent. Seven days later, 
Joseph, who was very confident, sent up a bal- 
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loon to which was attached a wicker basket, 
containing the first aérial passengers,—a sheep 
and a cock. 

The first human aerial passengers were 
Joseph and a man of whom you shall hear more 
later—one Pilatre de Rozicr—and the Mar- 
quis d’Arlandes, They sailed grandly over 
the Seine, and were in the air for five and 
twenty minutes. But the ‘Montgolfiére” was 
not the only balloon. Those inflated by hy- 
drogen were called “‘Charliére.”’ 

In the December of that year—a wonderful 
year for aéronauts—the brothers Robert 
and Professor Charles left the Tuilleries in a 
gorgeous balloon, made of red and yellow silk, 
and had a fine sail. 

Two years later this art claimed its first 
martyr. Pilatre de Rozier took his last jour- 
ney, in a combination balloon. It consisted 
of a Montgolfiére below and a Charliére above. 
He made a hole in the upper one to let out some 
gas, and he was not able to control the escape. 
The balloon sank with fearful rapidity, and the 
brave and gallant adventurer lost his life. 

And now, so many years later, the daring 
idea of taming the unascended air, and making 
the wild winds, like the wild waves, the servants 
of man, is again to the front. I hope I have 
told you enough to make you watch with, in- 
telligent interest for the result. And I am 


sure that some of the grown-ups in your family ° 


will help you to watch, and will be glad that 
you shall have an outlook upon the great things 
of life. 


THE GAIN OF MAN. 


Ou, sometimes gleams upon our sight, 
Through present wrong, the Eternal Right; 
And step by step since time began, 

We see the steady gain of man; 


That all of good the past hath had 
Yemains to make our own time glad, 
Our common, daily life divine, 
And every land a Palestine. 
WHITTIER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
CHRISTMAS GREENS. 
BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


oe ELL, I declare! if Mrs. Moffatt hasn’t 
\ \ got a Christmas wreath at every win- 
dow! And only last week our club 
spent three whole days making dresses for Alice 
and Elsie and the twins, so that they could take 
part in the Christmas exercises at the church. 
Mrs. Moffatt said that she couldn’t possibly get 
them anything new to wear, and here she has 
six Christmas wreaths,—every one of them tied 
with red ribbon bows, too.” 

Constance Hall’s pretty head went up into 
the air with a toss of disapproval. 

“Perhaps she made them, dear,’’ ventured 
her aunt, who was walking beside her. 

“Made them! Why, Aunt Rachel, there 
isn’t a piece of evergreen in the town. Belle 
and I tramped two afternoons and never found 
so much as a piece of prince’s feather, to say 
nothing of evergreen. And the ribbon,—do you 
think she made that, too?” 

“The wreaths do not appear to be made of 
evergreen,’ remarked her aunt, as they drew 
nearer the house. 

““No, they look like laurel. But there isn’t 
a laurel bush within thirty miles; and, if they are 
laurel she certainly must have bought them. 
Oh, well! that is the way with lots of people. 
They spend their last. cent for luxuries, and then 


charity clubs have to help them buy food and 
clothes. Our club has helped a number of such 
families.” 

Just then the door of the little cottage swung 
open, and a bright voice called out: ‘‘Don’t 
you want to stop and see our Christmas wreaths, 
Miss Hall? Mother has just hung them up, 
and we feel quite proud of them.” 

“Yes, I shall be very glad to see them. May 
my aunt come in, too?” replied Constance. 

“Certainly. Mother will be glad to see both 
of you.” 

Mrs. Moffatt, a pale, tired-looking little woman, 
gave them a cordial welcome, and- her face 
lighted up with a pleasant smile when Aunt 
Rachel praised the pretty wreaths hanging at 
her windows. 

“T am glad you like them, she said. ‘TI 
think I have enjoyed making them as much as 
the children did gathering the greens for them.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you made all 
these pretty wreaths!” broke in Constance. 

“Yes, indeed, and colored all the ribbons 
they are tied with,” replied Mrs. Moffatt, with a 
satisfied glance at her handiwork. 

“Do tell us all about it,” said Constance, 
hardly able to credit the assertion 

“Well, to begin with, we wanted evergreen; 
but the children could not find any,” replied 
Mrs. Moffatt. “I did not like to disappoint 
them, they were so anxious to have some 
Christmas wreaths. .So I told them to go into 
the woods and bring home all the green stuff 
they could find, and I would see what I could 
do. I wish you could have seen their baskets 
when they came home. I think it was the most 
exciting excursion they ever took, and I was 
as interested as they were. The wreaths at the 
two front windows are made of wintergreen. 
The dark, glossy leaves suggested laurel, as I 
tied the sprigs together. The small wreath at 
the end window is made of the partridge-berry 
vine. In others I utilized pine and cedar, with 
an occasional cone to brighten them.” 

“And the ribbons,” suggested Constance. 
“You said they were colored. JI am sure no 
one ever would have thought it’ 

“T have a habit. of saving everything, even 
soiled ribbons,” replied Mrs. Moffatt. ‘‘ Diamond 
dyes did the rest.” 

“Well, you have the prettiest display of 
Christmas wreaths in the town, and you ought 
to be proud of: them,’ Aunt Rachel said, as 
she bade Mrs. Moffatt good-by at the door. 

“Hereafter I never will make scarcity of ma- 


‘terial an excuse for not having Christmas 


wreaths!’”’? Constance exclaimed, as they were 
walking home. “I never would have thought 
of making wreaths of wintergreen; but how 
pretty they were! And the one made of part- 


ridgeberry vine was the dearest little wreath I - 


ever saw. And the ribbons! Really, it is not 
right to judge people hastily, is it, Aunt Rachel?” 

“Not in regard to Christmas decorations, 
surely,” laughed Aunt Rachel. ‘‘If Mrs. 
Moffatt is as ingenious and thrifty in supplying 
all the wants of her little family, I do not think 
the money your club has expended upon her will 
be wasted.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO STORIES. 


Hp 


““REDERICK the Great, in laying out his 

iF palace grounds, found that a poor man 
owned a mill near his gate. 

As this mill was not in keeping with the 

palace and park, the king tried to buy it, that 


he might take it down. The owner replied that 


he had lived there all his life and wished to die 
there. He had money enough to live upon. 
Why should he give up his home? No prom- 
ises or threats could change his mind. 

Frederick then took the case before the courts 
of his kingdom, but was beaten. By that 
time his anger had cooled and good sense had 
come back. 

He went to the miller, and gave him a large 
sum of money. He further told him to keep 
his mill, praised him for his simple life and his 
courage, and said that he was thankful to have 
such men for his subjects and impartial justice 
in his realm, 


Ts 


A man, feeling that he was about to die, 
tried to escape from the angel of death by 
having himself carried secretly to a garden 
far away. When he reached it, he found the 
angel waiting for him. “It was here,” the 
angel said, ‘‘that I was told in the beginning 
that I should find thee.’’ The moral is, after 
the Oriental idea, that it is useless to try to 
escape from one’s fate. 

(Contributed by Dr. W. H. Lyon, Aid to Teach- 
ers, Later Old Testament Narratives, No. 6.) 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE TOILERS. 
BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


Tuy know no other creed 

Than work; and, through the stress of their 

necessities, ; 

We gain our common comforts, yea, our lux- 
uries. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


TRIFLES. 
BY ANNE E. PURIN TON. 
Part I. 


T was market day at the Goose Market in 
Nuremberg. The market women, in their 
peaked hats pinned on the back of their 

heads, and cheir bright kerchiefs fastened across 
their shoulders, stood eagerly waiting for their 
morning business to begin. Under their arms 
they held their geese. Many of them had 
brought them from distant villages and were 
longing to rid themselves of their burden. 

The geese quacked, stretched out their necks, 
and lifted their heads in vain attempt to gain 
their freedom. They, too, were more than 
ready to go back to their homes. But the 
women were strong; and, whenever they 
quacked too loudly, they were smartly tapped 
on the beak. 

The statue of ‘The Gooseman,” which stood 
in the middle of the square, looked down upon 
them as if with a silent blessing on his followers. 

Franz slowly advanced into the square, 
followed closely by a goose, securely tied to a 
string. She bulged out her chest in fine style, 


“and her web feet seemed quite accustomed to 


the path which she was treading. She had been 
fed to repletion. She was. white and plump, 
and carried herself with an air as if she were 
too fine for this world. But she never dreamed 
for a moment that her little master was lead- 
ing her to her execution. 

“That is really the finest goose I ever saw in 
my life. She has plenty of feathers and plenty 
of fat, such fine wings, so white and large! They 
must be worth money. I’ll cut them off with 
my sabre.” And the young military cadet 
stooped down, punched the goose’s crop, and 
lifted his sabre as if to carry out his threat. 
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That was too much for the goose. With a 

loud quack she sprang at his face. The as- 
tonished boy stepped back. ‘‘She is an ugly, 
spiteful thing! She would be safer on the 
roasting spit,” he declared. 
_ “Quack, quack!” said the goose, and strutted 
the length of the string. Franz gave her a 
little kick. He was very anxious to sell her. 
A few feathers which she had lost flew into the 
air. The market women laughed. ‘That is a 
terrible waste,” said one. 

“That’s because she gave herself airs,” said 
Franz. “She thinks of nothing in the world 
but herself. She will not harm you,” he said, 
once more approaching the young cadet. 

But the goose was no longer a matter of 
interest. ‘“‘Go away. Her scratch is like a 
stinging nettle. I wouldn’t buy her at any 
price,” said the cadet. 

Franz did the best to sell the goose, but 
oftentimes our best is very poor.. At the end 
of the morning he was obliged to return home 
with it still following him. 

“No luck, father.” 

The old cobbler looked up from his work of 
mending shoes. He looked at Franz and then 
at the goose and shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Must 
we feed her another week? And to-morrow the 
rent falls due. If we were only rich, we would 
keep her for a bite for ourselves. But such a 
whim as that must not be thought of. 

“Well, well, little Franz, be honest and good, 
and we may not always be hungry. Take her 
down into the yard and feed her well. Next 
week we may do better. I dare say it is all 
for the best,” he said’ cheerfully. 

“There goes poor old Marta across the street. 
Run and help her, for walking is a toil for her 
in her old age,” said the cobbler, looking into 
the street. 

Franz hastily ran out of the yard, and, as 
he did so, he left the gate ajar. It was not long 
before the goose, strutting about, discovered it. 
“Here’s my chance,” she said shrewdly. “It’s 
comfortable here, but I prefer the big world. 
Travelling opens the mind, and liberty is a 
great thing. I will go out and find some one to 
associate with.” And ‘she shoved herself 
through the gate. 

The cobbler was very poor and in ill-health, 
but he was obliged to work morning and night 
to earn a living for himself and his little son. 
Sometimes, as he worked, he cried out, his 
rheumatism pained him so much. But through 
all his poverty and sickness he kept up a cheer- 
ful heart. ‘‘One must take things as they 
come,” he would say. And, as long as he 
could manage to make enough for two people, 
he was content. 


” 


But evil days seemed to have come upon him. _ 


A younger cobbler had moved into the street. 
He had better leather and newer tools, and got 
much of the custom which had been the old 
cobbler’s. 

He couldn’t help sighing as he hobbled about 
getting their humble meal, and it was not until 
Franz threw his arms about his neck that his 
sigh gave place to smiles. He loved his little 
son dearly. 

“‘T still believe in the possibility of something 
lucky happening. After want will come good 
times,” the cobbler declared, as he sat down at 
his bench. 

Franz watched him sorrowfully. ‘It is too 
bad to work so hard, father.” 

“Never mind, child. The sun is shining. It 
is delightfully warm. Run and take Olga into 
the sunshine.” 

Olga was the little glove-maker who lived at 

_the top of the house; and Franz was always 
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happy to climb up the steep, dark stairs and 
bring her down into the open air. So he gladly 
obeyed his father, and he forgot all his mis- 
fortunes when, with Olga by his side, they 
turned up the road that led to the old Schloss, 
or castle, which was the great show place of the 
city. They walked very slowly; for Olga was 
lame and could not run like other children, and 
Franz carefully helped her up the steep hill 
which led to the tower and into the courtyard 
of the castle. 
(To be continued.) 


THREE WORDS OF STRENGTH. 
(FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER.) 


THERE are three lessons I would write, 
Three words as with a burning pen, 
In tracings of eternal light 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have hope. Though clouds environ now, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put thou the shadow from thy brow: 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have faith. Where’er thy bark is driven, 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth, 

Know this: God rules the host of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have love. Not love alone for one; 
But man, as man, thy brothers call, 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these lessons on thy soul,— 

Hope, Faith, and Love,—and thou shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges rudest roll, 

Light when thou else wert blind. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOME OLD-FASHIONED CHILDREN. 
BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


HE firelight was ruddy and warm in the 
plain, substantial kitchen of Farmer 
Bradford. ; 

His children before it, parching corn and 
roasting apples, and his wife near, mending 
small garments, made a pleasant home picture. 
The father was there, too, reading his paper, 
The Weekly. 

This was long before the days of rural postal 
delivery and before the daily paper had pene- 
trated to outlying farms and remote hamlets. 

The glow of the fire lighted up the old-fash- 
ioned room, sending cheerful gleams into dim 
corners and upon the old-time kitchen furni- 
ture. 


Along one side extended the “settle.” This 


was important at that time in every kitchen, 


not only as seat for children, but general re- 
ceptacle for clothing,—clothes-press and cup- 
board combined. 

It was built against the wall upon the floor, 
the seat fastened with hinges upon one side 
and raised like a trunk-lid. 

The chairs in this room were worth mention- 
ing. Tall, straight-back, and flag-bottom, the 
work of seating, or ‘‘flagging,”’ as it was called, 
done by the father’s hands, with rushes that 
grew by the pond near by, and framework 
painted by the mother in Indian red. 

And there in the farthest corner, pushed as 
far one side as possible after the day’s work, 
stood the spinning-wheel. 

It was no novelty to the Bradford children. 
The yarn for their stockings had been spun upon 


a 


it since their birth, and they knew not of days, 
except the Sabbath, when the busy hum. was 
still. 

In the opposite corner stood an eight-day 
clock. 

It was always a matter of interest to the chil- 
dren to listen to its slow and solemn “‘tick- 
tock,” its long-drawn, halting ‘‘strike,”’ and to 
watch the marvellous little cuckoo bird that 
suddenly appeared at the close of each sixty 
minutes. 

The farmer stirred the fire, and the flames 
leaped afresh. 

The apples and corn were done, and the chil- 
dren sat upon comfortable benches in the chim- 
ney corner to enjoy them, watching, as they 
could easily, through the opening at the top 
the stars twinkling and sparkling. 

- The Bradfords were of good New England 
stock, Puritan and Quaker ancestry, both brave 
and gentle, with a long line of heroism behind 
them; and many were the tales of daring they 
could tell. : 

Farmer Bradford was born in 1799, almost 
with the century’s chime, and a few days later 
George Washington, father of his country and 
honored of men, answered to the last roll call. 
And I think to the close of life Farmer Brad- 
ford cherished a certain degree of pride that he 
had lived a few days while General Washington 
was yet in the world. 

These children delighted to hear their father 
tell of his early life, or their mother of scenes in 
Quaker homes. 

Among the father’s earliest recollections was 
that of old neighbors gathering around /his 
father’s hearthstone talking over the event of 
General Washington’s death. Some had fol- 
lowed him in the War for Independence, and to 
them his death was as a personal loss. 

Stories of the Indians and early days of the 
settlers were always entertaining, giving prac- 
tical lessons in the history and development of 
the country. And I suppose these children 
were more strictly brought up than most chil- 
dren of the present. - 

Their Sunday began with Saturday night. 
No play nor merriment nor work of any kind 
was allowed after sunset. 

There were two church services on the Sab- 
bath day that the Bradford children attended 
the year round, rain or shine, unless illness or 
extreme weather prevented. This was a re- 
ligious duty taught by their parents, and, when 
in church, the mother insisted that they should 
sit still according to Quaker custom. 

Life for the youthful Bradfords was not 
meant for amusement and pleasure alone; yet 
“the king is,” as Carlisle tells us, ‘the man 
who can”; and they made good use of their 
resources, few or many, often proving them- 
selves ‘‘kings”’ in their ability to have and to do. 

There were sparkling winter nights when the 
gleaming moonlight upon the glistening snow 
changed the old farm fields to fairyland, and 
the beauty was theirs. 

There was coasting down the long hills upon 
stout, home-made sleds, and skating upon ponds 
with skates that never saw shop windows. 

There were rides in the old red sleigh drawn 
by the stout farm-horse, made lively by the 
merry music of bells that had last done duty 
as martial music, July Fourth. There were 
winter evenings around the fire and endless 
castle-building. 

In summer there were resources everywhere, 
and industry was a virtue early taught and 
practised. 

They made much of little and enjoyed life 
somewhat with a sense of kingship, 
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Words are the leaves of the tree of language, of 
which, tf some fall away, a new succession takes 
their place. TRENCH. 


LIGHT, LIFE, AND WAY. 


O Tuov great Friend to all the sons of men, 
Who once didst come in humblest guise below, 
Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, 
And call Thy brethren forth from want and 
woe:— 


We look to Thee; Thy truth is still the light 
Which guides the nations, groping on their 
way, 
Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 
Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


Yes! Thou art still the Life; Thou art the Way 
The holiest know; Light, Life, and Way of 
heaven! 
And they who dearest hope, and deepest pray, 
Toil by the Light, Life, Way, which Thou 
hast given. THEODORE PARKER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. 


No. I1I.—Ruth. 


HE Book of Ruth is one of the short books 
of the Bible. It tells of a great friend- 
ship between two women, Naomi and 

Ruth. The story also shows how unselfish Ruth 
was. The story has been told in many ways,— 
in poetry, in song, and in picture. 

_ Naomi, an Israelite, had gone to the land of 
Moab, to live with her husband and her two 
sons at a time when there was famine in and 
around Bethlehem, their home. 

At the time of the story, ten years afterward, 
her husband and both sons have died, and Naomi 
decides to return to her native land. She 
wants to see her old home and her old friends. 

Her son’s wives, Orpah and Ruth, who live 
with her, say they will go with her; and they 
all start for Bethlehem; but Naomi does not 
think it wise for the daughters-in-law to go to 
a strange country, and tries to have them go 
to their mothers’ homes to live. 

At last Orpah gives in to Naomi and returns 
to herhome. Ruth, however, ‘‘clave unto her,” 
and would not go back. ‘‘Thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God,” she said. 

Naomi, seeing how determined Ruth was, said 
no more about her leaving; and the two con- 
tinued on their way. 

They reached Bethlehem at the time of the 
barley harvest. It was a kindly custom of the 
country to allow those who chose to follow after 
the reapers, at harvesting, to “glean,” or pick 
up, what the reapers left. There were many, 
mostly maidens, who did this, and Ruth very 
soon decides to join the gleaners to obtain 
something for Naomi and herself to eat. They 
were quite poor. 

Ruth happens to go to a field owned by a 
man named Boaz. Here she gleans with the 
others, but keeps somewhat by herself, feeling 
that she is truly a stranger in a strange land. 

When the owner of the field comes to see how 
everything is going, he inquires of his overseer 
who the strange maiden is. The man replies, 
“Tt is the Moabitish damsel that came back 
with Naomi.” 

Boaz greets Ruth kindly, and, being much 
pleased with her manner and appearance, tells 
her to remain in his fields all through the har- 
vest, and bids her to join the reapers at the com- 
mon meal. He ‘also tells his young men to 
treat her well, and to drop some heads of barley 
for her to gather, 


At even-tide Ruth, hurries home to tell Naomi 
of her good luck. They rejoice together, and 
Naomi explains to Ruth that Boaz is a kinsman 
of Mahlon, Ruth’s husband. 

It is not, however, till the harvest festival is 
over that Ruth tells Boaz he is a near relative, 
and reminds him of the law. 

There was a law in Israel at this time that, 
if a man died without children, then his. next 
of kin should care for the widow and marry her. 

Boaz is ready, so he tells Ruth, to do his part; 
but there is a still nearer kinsman who has the 
first claim, and who must be consulted. 

Boaz finds this nearer relative, states the case 
to him; but this kinsman is not ready to take 
up the duty, and gives up all his claims in due 
legal form. 

So the poor Moabitish damsel, Ruth, marries 
the rich man, Boaz, and becomes not only a 
rich lady, but the grandmother of King David 
also, and through David an ancestress of Jesus 
of Galilee. 

Gustave Doré, the great French artist, painted 
the picture that is shown to you with this story 
You will see that Boaz, with his servants, has 


‘just come to the field, on camels, and is asking 


the manager of the reapers about Ruth, who is 
near by at work. 


Ir is not enough to carry a compass: we must 
also keep the magnet away. 
Ivan PaAnin. 


RUTH — 
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THE SHEEP AND THE SHEPHERD. 


GENTLEMAN travelling in Syria stopped 
to watch three shepherds who were wat- 
ering their flocks at a well. The three 

flocks were inextricably mingled: to the travel- 
ler’s eye the mass seemed one. Presently one 
of the shepherds stood forth and began to call, 
“Men-ah!”’ the Arabic word for ‘‘Follow me.” 
Thirty sheep immediately separated themselves 
from the indiscriminate mass and began to fol- 
low the shepherd up the hill. Then_a second 
shepherd began to cry, ‘“‘Men-ah! Men-ah!” 
and a second flock separated from the others 
and started after the second shepherd. 

The traveller was astonished, and as he saw 
the third shepherd preparing to depart, laying 
his hand on his crook, and beginning to gather 
a few dates that had fallen from the palm be- 
neath which he had been resting, the traveller 
stepped up to him and asked, “‘Would your 
sheep follow me if I called them?” The man 
shook his head. ‘‘Give me your shepherd’s 
cloak and crook, and let me try,” the traveller 
said. He even wound the shepherd’s turban 
around his head. He then stood forth and 
began to cry, ‘‘Men-ah! Men-ah!” But no 


sheep stirred: they only blinked at him lazily 
“Do they © 


as he stood there in the sunshine. 
never follow any one but you?” asked the trav- 
eller, tired at the experiment. ‘‘Only when a 
sheep is sick: then the silly creature follows any 
one,” the shepherd said 


: 
| 
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CAVE OF THE ELEPHANT, BOMBAY. 


OU 


OTIS IS TIS GIS GS YO 


We must always have old memories and young 
hopes. ARSENE HOoUSSAYE. 


MOTHER’S MOTTO. 


I GIvE you a motto, my little child, 
To take with you everywhere,— 

Into the play world, into the real world, 
Into the world of care. 


“Not the things that I like to do, 
But the things that are right to do; 

Not everything that I want to do, 
But whatever I ought to do.” 


This is the way to be good and great; 
This is the way to master your fate; 
This is the beautiful, blessed way 
That will make you glad at the end of the day. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GREAT JOY TO ALL PEOPLE. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


F we should visit France and wish to see 
some traces of the Christmas of olden 
times, we should have to make our way 

to various country villages. Here on Christmas 
Eve the entire family gather around the hearth 
where the festive yule-log sends forth its ruddy 
glow, telling stories and employing other ex- 
pedients to while away the time. 

Little heads bob in the firelight, and even 
some of the older ones doze comfortably, until 
far away in the distance the bells with their 
merry chimes tell that the midnight hour has 
come. 


There is a general bustle and stir in the cot- 
tages, and out all the inmates go. No matter 
what the weather may be, snow or rain or hail, 
groups of people are seen coming from every 
direction. They walk in single file along the 
paths bright with the light of enormous lan- 
terns and large oil-paper stars carried on long 
poles by children. 

All have one destination,—the church,— 
which is full of light and noise. Here, taking 
turns, they warm themselves, and the mid- 
night mass begins. 

The entire crowd of people lift up their voices 
in joyous song, which might be soul-stirring if 
they did not make it a point of conscience to 
give forth a volume of sound rather than tune- 
ful melody. 

After the services are over, the people return 
to their homes or some eating-house to indulge 
in the midnight feast or Réveillon, which con- 
sists mainly of pork, sausage, and blood pudding. 

In Paris the birth of Christ is celebrated with 
feasting and rioting of every description. The 
restaurants are gayly illuminated. 

The Christmas tree of France comes from 
Germany. 

Among the French there is a custom that 
must always be observed. The children place 
one of their shoes under the mantel for old 


Chris to fill with toys and sweetmeats; but if. 


any one, in a spirit of greediness, should leave 
a strange, big shoe or two of his own, dire re- 
sults would be sure to follow. 

The children say that the Jesus Bambino 
comes with a convoy of angels to fill the shoes 
that they have taken such pains to clean and 
arrange round the fireplace. 


There are two hundred and seven churches 
in France named in honor of St. Nicholas. 

In Berlin, at Christmas, the streets are fairly 
lined with fir-trees. The royal square is full of 
booths made of evergreen boughs. In these 
are toys and all sorts of fancy things for sale. 
When lighted up by wax tapers, they look like 
immense Christmas trees. 

In Germany and the German countries of 
Austria the Christmas tree is found everywhere. 
In the palace you will find the dark, tall fir- 
tree. Others of smaller stature grace the dwell- 
ings of the wealthy citizens. In the poorest 
home there will be at least a tiny branch stuck 
in a rosy apple, to show that the Christ-child 
has come to earth. 

In German households a bell is rung at six 
o’clock on Christmas eve, when the door of the 
best room is opened, displaying a tree shining 
with candles, glittering banners, tinsel, and va- 
rious adornments: it is generally surmounted 
by an angel or the image of the Christ-child. 
The gifts are hung on the boughs and distrib- 
uted to all. Then there is a general embracing 
and kissing, in which even the servants partici- 
pate. 

In Lima, Peru, there is a beautiful park con- 
taining about eight acres of land, right in the 
centre of the city. They have a magnificent 
fountain in this park, decorated with lions, 
griffins, and angels, surmounted by a statue of 
Fame. Hundreds of jets of cold water are con- 
ducted to the fountain by numerous pipes, 
playing day and night to the height of fifty 
feet. The falling spray fills the air with a de- 
licious coolnees. 

The whole square is paved with white cobble- 
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stones. Here, on Christmas Eve, every grade 
of society and every nationality will be found 
represented. There are thousands of chairs 
which can be hired for a trifling sum, where one 
may sit in comfort, listen to the beautiful music 
of the numerous bands, and view the glittering 
panorama of human life. 

All through the night there is feasting and 
dancing, with fragrant flowers everywhere, as 
the Christmas celebration here is in midsummer. 

At midnight the great silver bell of San Pedro 
sounds. It has the sweetest tones of any bell 
in the world, and is tolling the hour of high mass. 
As if by magic, the bands cease playing, the 
people uncover their heads, and fall on their 
knees, making the sign of the cross. 

After this from all the churches chants and 
songs of joy arise, swelling out in a grand vol- 
ume of sound. 

In Lapland and Norway it is the custom to 
set out a cake in the snow as a Christmas offer- 
ing. 

In the South the orange-trees, covered with 
golden fruit, gleam in the sunlight, roses of 
every hue breathe out their fragrance upon the 
air, the sky is blue, and no one would ever im- 
agine it to be Christmas, even though the festi- 
val spirit prevails, for in the streets boys and 
men are shooting pistols, and fireworks greet 
you at every turn. Really, a Northern person 


would imagine the day an up-to-date Fourth of 


July. 

All over the world, on sea and on land, the 
wonderful birthday of the Christ is a season of 
gladness; and why should it not be, when His 
coming brought ‘“‘great joy to all people”? 


THE SECRET OF IT. 


‘WERE does the clerk of the weather store 
The days that are sunny and fair?” 

“In your soul is a room with a shining door, 
And all of those days are there.” 

‘‘Where does the clerk of the weather keep 
The days that are dreary and blue?” 

“In a second room of your. soul they sleep, 
And you have the key of the two.” 

“‘And why are my days so often, I pray, 
Filled full of clouds and of gloom?” 

“Because you forget, at the break of day, 
And open the dreary room.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE HAPPENED. 
BY MARION REED. 


N a beautiful morning in late February, 
() Charlie Dayton was hurrying through 
the orange orchard as fast as his little 
bare feet could take him. The sun shone 
warmly, and the air was filled with sweet spring- 
time odors and the joyous singing of birds; for 
this was Southern California, where February 
and March are often the most delightful months 
of the year. 

Had Charlie been a traveller just arrived from 
some colder climate, how charming this warmth 
and greenness would have appeared! But all 
his seven or eight years had been spent in this 
place, so it was to him a matter of course to 
enjoy balmy days in winter, and he noticed 
neither the snow-capped mountains nor the 
mocking-bird’s notes, but was only intent on 
discovering if he had caught a gopher. 

“The fourth tree in the ’leventh row,” he 
was saying to himself. ‘‘Here it is.’”’ And he 
dropped at the foot of an orange-tree and began 
to pull a cord, one end of which was tied to a 
stake and the other to the buried trap. 

Up it came, but the light of hope on Charlie’s 
face changed to a frown as he saw it empty. 
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“‘Oh, dear! I don’t see why I never can catch 
one!”’ he wailed. 

“T don’t care!”’ And he flung the trap on 
the ground in a way to imply that he did care 
a good deal. : 

Now the little fellow would not have felt so 
vexed but for his cousin Jack, a very capable 
boy of fourteen, who was spending a year at 
the farm. He was generally kind to Charlie; 
but he did enjoy reminding him that he was 
“only a kid,’ and he dearly liked to tease. 
Charlie, however, tried to do everything that 
Jack did, and was especially anxious to rival 
him in the art of gopher-catching. 

It seems cruel to capture these industrious 
little creatures, who are only trying to get a 
living; but, when a farmer has put much labor 
and expense into raising a tree, it is hard to see 
it die because its roots have been gnawed. So 
the boys felt that they must help get rid of the 
gophers. 

Jack had soon grown skilful in setting traps, 
but his cousin’s small fingers were more awk- 
ward. Even if he managed to adjust the spring, 
he would very likely set it off when pushing the 
trap.into the burrow, or he failed to cover his 
tracks carefully, so that the victim suspected 
mischief and decided not to enter his house by 
the front door. So thus far he had met with 
no success; but he persevered, in spite of Jack’s 
teasing, and, whenever he saw signs that a 
gopher had been at work, he ran for a trap, 
and tried his best to place it, achieving thereby 
marked results to his clothing. 

“Charlie spends so much time on his knees,” 
declared Jack, one day, ‘‘that he might as well 
be one of those old monks you read of.” 

“Then he must be a Trappist monk,” laughed 
Mr. Dayton; but Charlie did not see any joke, 
as he had never heard of the Brotherhood of 
La Trappe. 

‘Well, after his latest failure, the little fel- 
low set the trap once more, and was starting 
homeward, when he saw, near a tree, a large 
dead gopher. It bore no marks of injury, so 
he felt sure it had been poisoned. 

“Now I’m going to see just how they do get 
caught,’ said he, and, jerking the trap from 
the ground once more, he pushed the little body 
carefully through the ring, and saw it snap the 
spring and get caught by the teeth in most ap- 
proved fashion. 

Being so occupied, he did not notice Jack, 
who had come up behind him, and now ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Hurrah, Charlie, you’ve got one at 
last! What a bouncer! Must be grandfather 
of all the gophers.” 

Now Charlie was an honest and truthful boy, 
and of course his natural impulse was to say, 
“Oh, I didn’t catch him,’’ and tell just how it 
was. But Jack’s mistake tempted him to be 
silent; for it was very hard, after such praise, 
to have to deny that he was at last a successful 
trapper, and then to stand more teasing from 
Jack. He tried to quiet his conscience by 
thinking he was telling no lie, and that he was 
not to blame if his cousin chose to believe 
what was not true;-but it was a very unhappy 
little boy who plodded slowly home. | 

“What makes you so glum?” said Jack 


“Thought you’d be ever so proud if you only 


caught a gopher all by yourself.” 
Charlie did not know how to reply, but just 
then Mouser came running to meet him. 


She was a beautiful Maltese cat, his especial © 


pet and pride, and on her he lavished all the 
affection which most boys bestow on a dog. 
Being always well fed, she had no need to 
live up to her name, but was quite ready for 
any bit of game that might offer. So she came 


up to the boys, eager, as usual, for the prize 
she saw in the trap. 

“Here, Mouser, jump for the gopher,” said 
Jack. ? 

“No, she/can’t have it,’’ cried Charlie, hold- 
ing the trap out of his pet’s reach, ‘it will 
poison her.” 

“How could it poison her?” answered Jack, 
in amazement. ‘She always has ’em: don’t 
tease her this way.’’ And, snatching the trap, 
he took the gopher from it. 

Charlie tried to seize it, but here the indignant 
Mouser, who had been mewing and begging in 
vain, settled the point by one quick spring, and 


galloped off with the prey to a safe retreat. 


At this her little master burst into tears, cry- 
ing that his dear cat would suffer dreadfully 
and die; but just then his mother came out to 
inquire the cause of all the disturbance. 

Charlie bravely told the whole truth about 
what had happened, although it was very hard 
for him to do so, and his mother knew that he 
was sincerely sorry for his attempt to deceive. 
Then she took him to her room, where they 
had a quiet talk, which he never forgot; but he 
could not be comforted about his cat. 

“Do not feel so badly,” said his mother. 
““We will go and see how she is. The gopher 
may not hurt her at all.” 

And, to be sure, when they reached the back 
porch, Charlie gave a joyful shout. There sat 
his beloved puss, placidly washing her fur; and 
ungratefully did she resent his fervent hugs, 
scrambling out of his arms to resume her toilet, 
as if she would say, “‘I never felt better in my 
life, and I don’t see what all this fuss is about.” 

“You dear old Mouser!’ exclaimed Charlie. 
“‘Tt would have served me right if you had died; 
but I am so glad!” 

“Yes,” came the voice of Jack, “she ought to 
have had a cataleptic fit at least. Better watch 
out, she may have one yet.” 

But, whether the gopher had merely expired 
of old age or whatever the cause, certain it is 
that Mouser received no harm, but lived to en- 
joy years of feline felicity. 


THERE’s so much bad in the best of us, 
And so much good in the worst of us, - 
That it scarcely behooves any of us 
To talk about the rest of us! 
Rosert Lovis STEVENSON. 
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LADIES FIRST. 
BY ADA TAYLOR DAWES. 


UCH a hot day! Nobody seemed to enjoy 
it but the locusts. They shrilled loudly 
from the trees, on which the leaves hung 

motionless. There was not even the tiniest 
breeze to ripple the surface of the lake. 

Hazel stopped her mud-pie making.for a 
moment, while she wiped the perspiration from 
her forehead with a grimy little hand. She 
felt moist and uncomfortable and a little bit 
cross. She watched Rollin, as he came slowly 
up from the boat-house and walked toward the 
swing under the oak-tree. 

Rollin picked up the swing-seat from the 
ground and placed it in the rope. Then it was 
that Hazel discovered that she wanted to swing. 
Throwing down her mixing spoon and shaking 
the sand from her short skirts, she called: 

“T-want to swing, I do! Swing me, Rollin: 
I’m so hot!”? And the corners of her mouth 
went down in a very unbecoming pout. 

“So am I hot,” returned Rollin, teasingly. 
“T guess I got here first.” 

“T don’t think you’re a vewy nice brother! 


’N’ I know I’m the hotterest one!” Hazel’s 
voice went off in a dismal wail, as she plumped 
down on the ground and crooked her fat little 
arm over her face. ‘‘Anyway,” she whined, 
“it’s ‘ladies first,’ Rollin Ross. Mamma said so 
—so there!” 

“Yes, ‘ladies first’; but she’ never said cry- 
babies first,’’ answered Rollin, scornfully. 

“Tm going into the house now, and I’m not 
going to love you any more—not the leastest 
speck!”’ And Hazel trotted away in her most 
indignant manner. 

Rollin swung lazily back and forth, but he 
was not enjoying himself the least bit. 

“T s’pose I might have swung her,” he mused. 
“T expect she is hot, and then she’s such a 
little tot! But she shouldn’t ery so for every 
little thing. A fellow doesn’t want his only 
sister to be a cry-baby.” 

A giggly little laugh made him look up, and 
then he laughed, too; for there stood Hazel 
with mamma’s “beautifullest” hat on her 
rumpled brown head. A funny smile tried its 
best to shine through the grimy tear tracks on 
her face. 

“Now lama lady,” she explained gayly, ‘‘and 
it’s ‘ladies first,’ Rollin,” adding gently, “please 
brother.” 

“Yes,” admitted Rollin, pleasantly, ‘‘now 
you are a lady, not because you have on 
mamma’s hat, but because you are sweet and 
smiling.”’ And he gave her a brotherly hug as 
he lifted her into the swing. 

“Yes,” agreed mamma, coming out upon the 
piazza, ‘“‘and somebody is a gentleman because 
he met little sister half way.” 


A BELATED VIOLET. 


Very dark the autumn sky, 
Dark the clouds that hurried by; 
Very rough the autumn breeze 
Shouting rudely to the trees. 


Listening, frightened, pale, and cold, 
Through the withered leaves and mould 
Peered a violet, all in dread. 

“Where, oh, where is spring?”’ she said. 


Sighed the trees, ‘‘ Poor little thing! 
She may call in vain for spring”’; 
And the grasses whispered low, 
“We must never let her know.” 


“What’s this whispering?” roared the breeze. 
“Hush! a violet,’ sobbed the trees, 

“Thinks it’s spring, poor child! We fear 
She will die if she should hear.” 


Softly stole the wind away. 
Tenderly he murmured, “‘Stay,” 
To a late thrush on the wing, 
“Stay with her one day, and sing.” 


Sang the thrush so sweet and clear 
That the sun came out to hear, 
And in answer to her song 

Beamed on violet all day long. 


And the last leaves here and there 
Fluttered with a springlike air. 
Then the violet raised her head. 
“Spring has come at last,’’ she said. 


Happy dreams had violet 
All that night; but, happier yet, 
When the dawn came. dark with snow, 
Violet never woke to know. 
OLtveR HERFORD. 


A NATION is saved by its ideals, but ruined by 
its idols, 


Ss ee : — \ 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
PETS OF RED GATE FARM. 


BY SARAH M. BAILEY. 
No. VII. Winter Birds. 


ee PAUL, come here, quick!” 

() “What is it, auntie?” 

“A fat little snow-bird, with bright 
black eyes! He is after the crumbs you threw 
out this morning. He must hurry; for I hear 
a bluejay coming, and he will eat all he can and 
hide the rest in a tree.” 

Paul rested his chubby arms,on the window- 
sill and looked at the snow-birds come and go, 
while I went to the cupboard to get the poor 
birds a bone. We had had a birthday party 
a few days before with a big turkey. We had 
eaten all the nice meat, but this back and breast 
bone were just what the birds would like to 
pick. 

Paul and I tied strings to them and hung 
them upon hooks in the porch. We put out 
two strips of raw meat and threw more crumbs 
on the floor. 

“O auntie, hear them say ‘chirp, chirp!’ I 
think they mean ‘thank you, thank you!’ How 
tame they are! Just see them—one—two— 
three!” Paul clapped his hands in delight, 
and away they all flew. 

‘Now let us stand back here in the entry 
and not speak. Perhaps they will come again.” 

Very soon a great many birds came flying into 
the porch and picked up the bits of corn bread. 

They swung on the bones and picked at 
the nice white meat. There is never more 
than one bird on a bone at a time. 

They are never cross,—to be driven away,— 
but go chirping away to the next bone. I do 
not think birds scold. I never heard them. 

Did you ever see a snow-bird pick a bone? 
First they are on the top, then on the side, then 
at the bottom, with their feet in the air. The 
bone is swinging all the time. 

I like to teach little boys to be kind to birds. 
So I gave Paul a lot of crumbs to call them to 
our door. 

The snow was very deep and had been for 
many weeks. We knew that some good people 
must feed them, or they would be very hungry. 
When it is bare ground, they pick up bugs, and 
buds from the trees. 

In cold, snowy weather they are glad to see 
us open the window and put out bits of bread 
for them. Then away they go to the top of 
the tree, with a crumb in their bill. 

Paul ealls after them: 

‘« Pretty snow-bird in the tree 
Sing a song to me.”’ 


The bluejay does not care for meat. He likes 
a doughnut better. He is a very pretty fellow, 
with blue feathers that shine inthe sun. He has 
a high hat of soft feathers on his head. 

What a naughty bird he is to steal all the 
large bits of food and hide them in the trees! 
He drives the little birds away, and he does 
not know how to sing any pretty tune. 

Day after day Paul watched the birds come 
and go and was glad to hear them sing. 

“Tell me, Paul, which do you like best of 
all the winter birds?” I said one day. 

“Why, auntie, they are all nice; but I like 
to hear the chickadee sing the best. They have 
such a merry sound, I know they must be happy.” 

Then I told him the story of the two little 
girls that looked out of their parlor window at 
the chickadee. They asked their mamma to 
take him into the house and put on some warm 
stockings and shoes and make him a warm coat 
and hat. 


‘The bird had flown down for some crumbs of bread 
And heard every word little Emily had said. 
‘What a figure I’d make in that dress,’ thought he; 
And he laughed as he sang out his chickadee-dee.” 


“T wish they would talk to me, auntie. 
What do you think that one on the very top of 
the apple-tree is saying?” 

Paul smiled when I said: 

‘*¢ There is one, my dear child, though I cannot tell who 
Who has clothed me already and warm enough, too. 
Good morning! oh; who are so happy as we!" 

And away he goes singing his chickadee dee,” 


By and by when the snow is gone and the 
grass is green, the bluebird and robin will 
come. They will want to build nests to lay 
their eggs in. 

Paul is very busy saving bits of string, horse 
hair, bright pieces of yarn, and thread in a tiny 
basket. The bluebird comes first. When we 
hear his sweet song, we shall all go out to see 
him. 

We shall tell him how glad we are to hear 
him again. 

Paul will climb into the apple-tree and put 
his strings where they can get them. When 
Paul is older, I hope he will learn all about the 
birds and what they say. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE NEST-BUILDERS. 
BY MARY J. CLARK. 


6e HIRP, chirp!” Two beautiful robins 

were pecking away at some excelsior 

left from the packing-boxes. The 
Allens had just moved, and Mr. and Mrs. Robin 
found plenty of straw and cotton for the nest 
which they were building in a tall fir-tree near 
by. 
Such busy workers! Back and forth they 
flew, their plump red breasts shining against 
the dark green of the tree, while they wove the 
straws into a little round nest. Dora watched 
them a long time and then went back to her 
work, which was washing two dainty Mexican 
collars and putting them on the grass to bleach. 
By and by she went out to bring them in, and 
only one was there. The prettiest one, with 
the points, was gone. A light breeze was blow- 
ing, and she looked here, there, and everywhere, 
in the newly spaded garden, under the trees, 
over the fence, but could find nothing of it. It 
was a Christmas gift, and Dora was so sorry to 
lose it! Who could have taken it? 

Next morning she was up early; and, look- 
ing out of the window to see if the day was 
fair, she saw a little strip of something white 
in the garden. It had points, it looked like— 
yes, it must be her collar! While she stood 
looking, Mr. Robin picked it up and flew away. 

She hurried into her dress as fast as if there 
had been a fire-alarm, and rushed into the gar- 
den, hoping Mr. Robin would drop the collar; 
but there was not a sign of him, 

The pear-trees were a mass of white bloom, 
and Dora strained her eyes upward in vain. 
One more tree in the corner of the garden, and, 
as she looked, there was a flutter of wings, 
nearer, a little nearer, the bird’s bright eyes 
were on her: then he turned his pretty head, 
dropped the collar into the pear blossoms, and 
flew away. 

But it was quite out of Dora’s reach, and-she 
didn’t dare leave it. A raspberry vine pulled 
up by the roots lay at her feet, and, catching it 
up, she rustled the branch overhead until down 
came the collar safe and sound. 

Why did Mr. Robin ‘drop it? Was it too 
long to weave in his nest, or was he sorry he had 
stolen it? 
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“Br strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 
We have work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle,—face it: ’tis God’s gift.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NORA’S REMEDY. 
BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


TORA is a funny little baby (we call her 

a baby still, though she is three years 

old). She loves to play with dishes; 

and, strange to say, she never broke one till 

the other day. Then, by accident, she dropped 

a little saucer out of her play set, and, crack! 
it went into two pieces. 

She looked quite dismayed for a moment, 
Then her face brightened. An idea entered 
her busy little brain. Picking up the two 
pieces, she ran with them to her mamma. 
“‘Here, mamma,”’ she said, “‘Nora broke her 
saucer. Give Nora a pin to pin it together.” 

How mamma laughed! She got the pin, 
however, and soon proved to the little girl that 
her plan would not work. Nora was disconso- 
late at first; but, when mamma got a bottle of 
glue and joined the two pieces for her, she was 
happy again. 

Can you tell the reason why the china pieces 
could not be pinned together, and do you know 
why the glue made them stick? If you do not 
know, ask your papa. Perhaps he can tell you. 


GENIUS AND DRUDGERY. 


ADEREWSKI, when told by her royal 
highness Princess Victoria, says an ex- 
change, that he was ‘‘surely inspired,” 

answered: 

“Your royal highness will, I dare say, be sur- 
prised when I tell you that I remember the day 
when I was quite an indifferent player. I was 
determined, however, to be what the world calls 
a genius, and to be a genius I well knew that I 
must first be a drudge; for genius and drudgery 
always go hand in hand. Genius’’—and Pad- 
erewski spoke excitedly—‘is three-quarters 
drudgery: that’s what genius is. I at one time 
practised day after day, year after year, till I 
became almost insensible to sound, became a 
machine, as it were. Now ‘Paderewski is a 
genius,’ says the world! Yes; but Paderewski 
was a drudge before he was a genius!” 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


MINISTER AND SUPERINTENDENT. 


Ir is Saturday. The Superintendent of the 
Sunday School meets his minister on the street, 
and the following conversation takes place: 

Superintendent. Glad to see you. Mr. Fil- 
lingsworth. All ready for to-morrow? 

Minister. Well, not quite. I see my sermon 
as yet in a glass darkly. Hope to have it all 
thought out before twelve o’clock to-night. 

S. So! Is that the way you preachers do 
it? I should need to begin on Monday and 
finish up by Friday. By the way. you have 
not been in the Sunday School lately. We 
want you to-morrow, sure. Don’t fail us. 

M. Oh, I can’t promise. You see, it’s 
rather taxing to go in and do anything right 
after the morning service. 

S. But we must have you. The teachers 
require the encouragement your presence brings. 
The children ought to see you, and know that 
you are interested in them. Our school is 
running behind a little, and the minister must 
help pull us out. 


M. That sounds well; but I feel so tired 
after preaching, my nerves are on edge, I am 
not fit for anything more. Then, I am not 
much of a believer in Sunday Schools. I ques- 
tion their usefulness, Children should be taught 
religion at home. Children should go to church 
with their parents. Do you really think the 
Sunday School amounts to much? 

S. Decidedly. I am amazed at your posi- 
tion, Mr. Fillingsworth! Where is your chief 
hope for the church? In the Sunday School. 
From what source do you draw your best 
workers? From the Sunday School. How 
much religious teaching is furnished our chil- 
dren at home? Almost nothing. You fail to 
appreciate the Sunday School, and this is hurt- 
ing us.all, taking away our courage and energy. 
To-morrow, my good pastor, ta-morrow at 
12.15 I shall expect you. You need to be 
converted. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA VI. 

I Am composed of 16 letters. 

My 3, 16, 10, 13, 2, is a large and bright oeieee: 
tion. 

My 4, 9, 7, 8, 15, is one of the-mechanical powers. 

My 11, 12, 3, 1, 6, is part of a wheel. 

My 11, 5, 18, 3, 12, is a vessel. - 

My 14, 13, 7, 6, 2, was a deity = whom a day of the 
week was named. 

My whole is a proverb. 


HIDDEN FISHES. 
. Tux whole school joined in a paper chase. 
. The carpenter has built a good house. 
Is Bodmin now in Cornwalls? 
. Please, Charles, call opposite. 
. [have lost 5 shillings, also lent 5 pounds. 
. Silence, Louis! hraken unto me. 


CHARADE. 


My first a preposition is, in most of cases. 

My next the tidy housekeeper oft effaces. 

A pretty sight my next, when waved by gentle breezes. 

If belonging to my fourth, it not displeases, 

A pretty little miss, my whole, Id like to see, 

Who laughs to scorn the quoted ‘‘ant”’ and the ever 
“busy bee.” 


St. Nicholas. 


Aorwny 


ReEpeEcca STUART. 


INS AND OUTS. 


I AM in boat, but not in skiff. 

In pout, but not in tiff. 

I am in rollick, but not in play. 

I am in go, but not in stay. 

I am in lose, but not in find. 

In thought, but not in mind. 

I am in sour, but not in sweet. 

In welcome, but not in greet. 

I am in song, but not in sing. 

In brought, but not in bring. 

I am in hour, but not in time. 

And in you who are trying to guess this rhyme. 
MABEL Goss. 


CONUNDRUM XIy. " 
Two ducks in front of one duck, two ducks behind 
one duck and one duck in the middle, how many 
ducks ? 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 5. 


Enicma I[V.— Courtship of Miles Standish. 
InrTIALs AND Drescorrerions.— 1. Henry Wadsworth 


Longfellow. 2. Henry Ward Beecher. 8. William 
Cullen Bryant. 4. James Russell Lowell. 5. Phillips 
Brooks. 6. Brooke Herford. 7. Robert Collyer. 


8. James Freeman Clarke. 

EnigMa V.— Miserable. 

DrRorrpeED VowrLs.— Time and tide wait for no 
man. 

CHARADE.— Extraordinary. 

ConunpRUMS.—IX. For divers reasons. 
sun-dry motives. XI. To liquidate its bill. 
make a run on the bank. 


X. For 
XII. To 


ell > ss ea J oan ence Bs 
. , ’ 
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HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The questions in this department appear once 
a month, -In order to increase interest, we offer 
a prize for the best set of answers each month, 
making ten prizes during the volume. - There are 
ten questions each time, and the best per cent, in 
the monthly responses will entitle the winner to a 
volume from Miss Estelle M. Hurll’s Art Series, 
in which she has presented the work and life of 
famous artists, with many illustrations. Answers 
must be in the Editor’s hands not later than thre 
weeks after the date when the questions are pub- 
lished. 

EDITED BY MRS. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 


1. What royal marriage made the ‘Isle of 
Pheasants’? famous? 

2. Who is the author of the ‘‘ Concord Hymn,” 
and on what occasion was it first sung? 

3. By whom and when was Faneuil Hall 
built? 

4. Who is called the Father of Music? 

5. When and what is Primrose Day? 

6. What was the favorite flower of the Na- 
poleons? 

7. Where is Robert Louis Stevenson buried? 

8. For what is the famous character Griselda 
noted? 

9. Who said, ‘‘Our ancestors are very good 
kind of folks, but they are the last people I 
should choose to have a visiting acquaintance 
with’? 

10. From whom do we get the saying, “As 
cold as cucumbers”? 


Answers will appear January 1, 1905. 


: Answers 
To questions published November 6, 1904. 


Tennyson. 

Forest Hills Cemetery, Boston. 

. Clovelly. ; 

. Bayard Taylor. 

Children of the Derby family. 

Edwin A. Abbey. 

. Oliver Goldsmith, 

. Clan Macgregor. 

. June 15, 1215, at Runnymede by King 


CONAMRWNH 


John. 

10. Lord Lyndhurst, whose name was John 
Singleton Copley. He was a son of the artist 
by the same name. 


The Winner. 


Out of those competing for the monthly 
prize, offered in this department, Mrs. Emma 
Vose Haskell, Lewiston, Me., is the winner on 
the second lot of questions published October 
9. Honorable mention should be made of Miss 
Ruth L. Lord, Athol, Mass., who came next 
very close. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, EDITOR. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EVERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- — 
bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. - 


Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
“UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 Beacon STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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